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relieved by the colloquial intercourse of the narrators,
which twines about every story, and, letting in
occasional glimpses of the country round, encircles
them all with something of dramatic unity and
interest, insomuch that of all the Poet's works this
one alone does not leave a more or less melancholy
impression upon me; and, as I am myself more than
old enough to love the sunny side of the wall, is on
that account, I do not say the best, but certainly that
which I like best of all his numerous offspring."

FitzG-erald treats Crabbe as he was inclined to treat
all his favourites; in some cases he transposes Crabbe's
narrative to make it clearer; and it seems that he
must have amused himself by making marginal altera-
tions in his own copy, of expressions which seemed
to him to be faulty; for he apologises for the possible
intrusion of such alterations into the text. "Any
poetaster," he adds, " can amend many a careless
expression which blemishes a passage that none but
a poet could indite,"

He is well aware of the fact that Crabbe is a poet
the effect of whose verse can hardly be seen in
selections. The true impression of Crabbe would
result, he says, "'from being, as it were, soaked in
through the longer process by which the man's peculiar
genius works."

Two other points probably drew FitzGerald to
Crabbe. They both of them had a rich store of
sentiment and a capacity for "falling in love," so to
speak, with people; indeed in Crabbe's case this led
to some inconvenient and undignified philandering in
his old age; but the cause was the same; they both
felt the same intimate and almost passionate interest
in humanity which made them minute and tender
observers of men.er than with the tragedy of life. And
